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gent to the new governmental personnel created by
the great reformer. Abolishing the old social distinc-
tions (he named no more Boyards, the last of whom,
Prince Ivan Troubetskoy, died in 1750), Peter the Great
established a new scale of rank, based entirely upon
the personal services rendered to the State in all de-
partments of the civil and military hierarchy. This
new order absorbed a good many representatives of the
Dvorianstvo, but without affecting, as a whole, their
attachment to the soil, nor their consciousness of be-
longing to a distinct class, having its roots in the Russia
of the past.
Under the successors of Peter the Great there developed
at St. Petersburg a strongly centralized and essentially
bureaucratic government, whose personnel became more
and more diverse in its origin, comprising foreigners
as well as native Russians. Eventually the throne was
surrounded by a caste of courtiers and functionaries
who still bore no resemblance to the nobility of the
French Court nor to the English aristocracy, but who
monopolized all the offices and positions of importance
and who constituted the high society of St. Petersburg.
It was at this point that titles of nobility, borrowed
from Occidental Europe, began to be conferred. Barons,
Counts and even Princes were created, but it is curious
to note that all these new titles were of an exotic charac-
ter for a long while, and when a Russian sovereign
wished to ennoble one of his subjects he did not do it
himself, but obtained the respective patent from the
Holy Roman Empire. So the only real Russian title
continued to be that of Prince, and belonged only to a
descendant f of the house of RuriL
It is easy to understand then that the high society
of St. Petersburg was of the most heterogeneous origin.
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